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a man of his age, and one so overwhelmed 
with work, had the strength and determina- 
tion to write so much, and the mental clear- 
ness to write so well. 

Miss Audubon has added to the Missouri 
Eiver journals a number of footnotes quot- 
ing descriptions by early explorers — chiefly 
Lewis and Clark and Prince Maximilian — 
of places mentioned by Audubon, thus 
bringing together on the same page ac- 
counts of different authors who visited the 
region at different times. 

Dr. Elliott Coues has supplemented these 
by another set of footnotes, over his initials, 
giving modern names of places and other 
information of geographic and historic 
interest ; and biographical and zoological 
notes relating to persons and animals men- 
tioned in the text. His familiarity with 
the region described, and with everything 
relating to its history, as well as with 
Audubon's books on birds and mammals, 
has enabled him to contribute materially to 
the interest and permanent value of the 
work. He calls attention to the first men- 
tion in the journals of three new species of 
birds — Bell's Vireo, Harris' Finch and 
Sprague's Lark — obtained on this expedi- 
tion and named by Audubon after his com- 
panions ; to the difference in song of the 
western Meadowlark from that of its eastern 
relative ; and to the absence of any record of 
the first capture of the then new LeConte's 
Sparrow, which he learns from the 'Birds 
of America ' was killed May 24, 1843 ; and 
so on. 

Now and then he makes a slip, as when 
he states that the Fox Squirrel mentioned 
(on page 455 of Vol. I) under the name 
Sciurus capistratus is the one ' with white 
nose and ears, now commonly called Seiurus 
niger ' [the latter is confined to the South- 
ern States ; the one to which Audubon re- 
fers is the Mississippi Valley Fox Squirrel, 
8. ludovicianus] ; and when (p. 526) he 
ascribes to the late Thomas M. Brewer the 



introduction of the English Sparrow into 
this country. * 

The close scrutiny Dr. Coues gave the 
text is indicated by the rarity of lost op- 
portunities. The only really important 
omission noted relates to a mouse obtained 
at Fort Union on July 14, 1843, of which 
Audubon wrote in his journal : " Although 
it resembles Mus leueopus greatly, is much 
larger, and has a short, thick, round tail, 
somewhat blunted " (Vol. II, p. 89). Dr. 
Coues overlooked the fact that this particu- 
lar specimen afterward became the type of 
Mus missouriensis Aud. & Bach., a species 
previously described by Maximilian under 
the name Hypudceus leucogaster, and later 
made by Baird the type of the genus 
Onychomys ; it now stands as Onychomys leu- 
cogaster (Max. Wied.). 

So much — and yet so little !— has been 
said of the Labrador and Missouri River 
Journals that no space remains to speak of 
the important ' European Journals,' the 
entertaining ' Episodes ' and the admirable 
series of portraitsf and other illustrations in 
Miss Audubon's excellent book — a work 
which no student of American birds, mam- 
mals, or history can afford to do without. 
C. Hart Merkiam. 



THE IMPORT OF THE TOTEM.% 

In this study of the significance of the 

Omaha totem the aim will be to set forth, as 

clearly as possible, first, what these Indians 

believed concerning their totems, and, 

* The English Sparrow was introduced into the 
United States in 1850 by Nicolas Pike. Nearly 25 
years later Dr. Brewer took up his pen in defense of 
its introduction and from that time until his death 
was the Sparrow's only friend among American orni- 
thologists. 

fOne of these, from a painting by Audubon's son, 
is reproduced as a frontispiece to the present number 
of Science by the courtesy of the publishers of the 
work, Messre. Charles Scribner's Sons. 

% A paper read before the Section of Anthropology, 
of the American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, at the Detroit Meeting, August, 1897. 
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secondly, what these totems stood for in the 
tribal structure. 

There will be no attempt in this paper to 
treat the subject of totems in a world sense ; 
the experience of many years of research 
within a limited area has shown the writer 
that close, careful studies of the various 
tribes and races of the two hemispheres are . 
as yet too few to afford suflicient evidence 
for a final summing up, from which to de- 
duce points held in common' or the equally 
important lines of divergence found in the 
beliefs and customs involved in the use of 
totems. 

It is proper to call attention at the outset 
to a few of the perplexities of a research at 
first hand in a matter as recondite as that 
under consideration. There is the diffi- 
culty of adjusting one's own mental atti- 
tude, of preventing one's own mental atmos- 
phere from deflecting and distorting the 
image of the Indian's thought. The fact 
that the implications of the totem are so 
rooted in the Indian's mentality that he is 
unconscious of any strangeness in them, 
and is unable to discuss them objectively, 
constitutes a grave obstacle to be overcome. 
Explanations of his beliefs, customs and 
practices have to be sought by indirect 
rather than by direct methods, have to be 
eliminated from a tangle of contradictions, 
and verified by the careful noting of the 
many little unconscious acts and sayings of 
the people, which let in a flood of light, re- 
vealing the Indian's mode of thought and 
disclosing its underlying ideas. By these 
slow processes, with the analysis of his 
songs, rituals and ceremonies, we can at 
last come upon his beliefs concerning nature 
and life, and it is upon these that the totem 
is based. 

There were two classes of totems known 
among the Omahas: the Personal, belong- 
ing to the individual ; and the Social, that 
of societies and gentes. 

The Personal Totem. — The question first 



to arise is : How did the individual obtain 
his totem ? We learn that it was not re- 
ceived from an ancestor, was not the gift of 
any living person, but was derived through 
a certain rite by the man himself. 

In the Legend of the Sacred Pole of the 
Omahas, which has been handed down from 
generations, and which gives a rapid his- 
tory of the people from the time when 
' they opened their eyes and beheld the 
day ' to the completed organization of the 
tribe, we are told : " The people felt them- 
selves weak and poor. Then the old men 
gathered together and said, Let us make 
our children cry to Wa-kon'-da. * * * 
So all the parents took their children, cov- 
ered their faces with soft clay, and sent 
them forth to lonely places. * * * The old 
men said, You shall go forth to cry to Wa- 
kon'-da. * * * When on the hills ydu shall 
not ask for any particular thing, * * * 
whatever is good, that may Wa-kon'-da 
give. * * * Four days and nights upon the 
hills the youth shall pray, crying, and when 
he stops shall wipe his tears with the palms 
of his hands, lift his wet hands to heaven, 
then lay them on the earth. * * * This was 
the people's first appeal to Wa-kon'-da." 

This rite, called by the untranslatable 
name Non'-zhin-zhora, has been observed up 
to the present time. When the youth had 
reached the age of puberty he was in- 
structed by his parents as to what he was 
to do. Moistened earth was put upon his 
head and face, a small bow and arrow given 
him, and he was directed to seek a secluded 
spot upon the hills, and there to chant the 
prayer which he had been taught, and to 
lift his hands wet with his tears to heaven, 
and then to lay them upon the earth ; and 
he was to fast until at last he fell into a 
trance or sleep. If, in his trance or dream, 
he saw or heard anything, that thing was 
to become the special medium through 
which he could receive supernatural aid; 
The ordeal over, the youth returned home 
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to partake of food and to rest. No one 
questioned him, and for four days he spoke 
but little, for if within that time he should 
reveal his vision it would be the same as 
lost to him. Afterwards he could confide 
it to some old man known to have had a 
similar manifestation, and it then became 
the duty of the youth to seek until he 
should find the animal he had seen in his 
trance, when he must slay it and preserve 
some part of it (in cases where the vision 
had been of no concrete form, symbols were 
taken to represent it) ; this memento was 
ever after to be the sign of his vision, his 
totem, the most sacred thing he could ever 
possess, for by it his natural powers were 
to be so reinforced as to give him success 
as a hunter, victory as a warrior, and even 
the power to see into the future. 

Belief concerning Nature and Life. — The 
foundation of the Indian's faith in the efli- 
cacy of the totem rested upon his belief 
concerning nature and life. This belief was 
complex and involved two prominent ideas : 
first, that all things, animate and inan- 
imate, were permeated by a common life ; 
and, second, that this life could not be 
broken, but was continuous. 

The Common Life. — The idea of a com- 
mon life was in its turn complex, but its 
dominating force was conceived to be that 
which man recognized within himself as 
will-power. This power which could make 
or bring to pass he named Wa-kon'-da. 

The question arises : Did the Omaha 
regard Wa-kW-da as a supreme being? 
There is no evidence that he did so regard 
the power represented by that word, nor is 
there any intimation that he had ever con- 
ceived of a single great ruling spirit. 

Anthropomorphism. — The word Wa-kon'-da 
appears to have expressed the Indian's con- 
ception of immanent life, manifest in all 
things. Growing out of this conception 
was a kind of anthropomorphism ; the char- 
acteristics of man were projected upon all 



nature: the rock, in the rituals, was ad- 
dressed as ' Aged One !' sitting with ' fur- 
rowed brow ' and ' wrinkled loins ;' the 
tree lived a double life in the Indian's 
fancy ; as did the water, the fire, the winds 
and the animals. This duality can be rec- 
ognized in myths, in legends, in rituals, 
and in the paraphernalia of ceremonies, in 
which there is a constant confusion of the 
external aspect and the anthropomorphic 
conception. All things were distinct from 
man, but in the subtle bond of a common 
life, embodying the idea of will, or directive 
energy, they were akin to him, and could 
lend him the aid of their special powers, 
even as he could help or hinder his fellow 
men. 

Will-power. — We trace the Omaha's esti- 
mate of his own will-power in the act called 
Wa-zhm'-dhe-dhe (wa-zhm, directive en- 
ergy; dhe-dhe, to send), in which, through 
the singing of certain songs, strength could 
be sent to the absent warrior in the stress 
of battle ; or thought and will be projected 
to help a friend win a game or a race ; or 
even so to influence the mind of a man as 
to affect its receptivity of the supernatural. 
Aside from the individual practice of this 
power, there was, so to speak, a collective 
energy exercised by the Ho»'-he-wa-chi so- 
ciety in the act of Wa-zhm'-a-gdhe (wa- 
zhim, directive energy ; a-gdhe, to place 
upon), where the members so fixed their 
will upon an obnoxious person as to isolate 
him from all helpful relations with men 
and animals and leave him to die. A 
similar ability to aid or to injure was im- 
puted to the elements and all natural forms. 
The winds could bring health to man ; the 
stone insure him long life ; the elk could 
endow the pursued with speed, and the 
hawk make the warrior sure to fall upon 
his enemy. But it is to be noticed that 
while man's own will was believed to act 
directly, without intervening instrumental- 
ity upon his fellows, the supplementing of 
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man's powers by the elements and the ani- 
mals was obtainable only after an appeal 
to Wa-kow'-da, in the rite of the vision. 

The Appeal. — The prayer, which formed 
a part of the rite of the vision, was called 
Wa-kon'-da gi-kon. Gi gi-kon' is to weep, 
from loss as that of kindred ; the prefix gi 
indicates possession. Gi-kon is to weep 
from want of something not possessed, from 
conscious insufficiency, and the longing for 
something that could bring happiness or 
prosperity. The words of prayer, wa-kon'- 
da dhe-dhu wah-pa'-dhiw a-ton'-he, literally 
rendered are: Wa-kon'-da here needy Istand. 
(A-ton-he is in the third person, and im- 
plies the first, as he stands, and I am he — 
a form of speech used to indicate humility. ) 
While this prayer has been combined with 
many rites and acts, its inherent unity of 
name and words has been preserved 
through generations of varied experience 
and social development of the people.* 

Wa-kon'-da was a vague entity to the Om- 
aha, but the anthropomorphic coloring was 
not lacking in the general conception ; the 
prayer voiced man's ever present conscious- 
ness of dependence, was a craving for help, 
and implied a belief in some mysterious 
power able to understand, and respond to 
his appeal . The response came in a dream, 
or trance, wherein an appearance spoke to 
the man, thus initiating a relation between 
them, which was not established until the 
man, by his own effort, had procured a 
symbol of his visitant, which might be a 
feather of the bird, a tuft of hair from the 
animal, a black stone or a translucent peb- 
ble. This memento or totem was never an 
object of worship ; it was the man's cre- 
dential, the fragment, to connect its pos- 
sessor with the potentiality of the whole 
species represented by the form seen in his 

* This prayer can be seen on page 136, Song No. 73, 
of Vol.1, No. 5, of the Archaeological and Ethnolog- 
ical papers on the Peabody Museum, Harvard Uni- 
versity. 



vision, and through which the man's 
strength was to be reenforced and disaster 
averted. 

Basis of the Efficacy of the Totem. — The effi- 
cacy of the totem was based upon the 
Omaha's belief in the continuity of life, a 
continuity which not only linked the visible 
to the invisible, and bound the living to the 
dead, but which kept unbroken the thread 
of life running through all things, making 
it impossible for the part and the entirety 
to be disassociated. Thus, one man could 
gain power over another by obtaining a 
lock of his hair, which brought the man 
himself under his influence. In the cere- 
mony of the first cutting of the child's hair, 
the severed lock, which was given to the 
Thunder god, placed the life of the child in 
the keeping of the god. Again, when a 
man's death had been predicted — by one 
gifted to see into the future — the disaster 
could be averted by certain ceremonies 
which included the cutting off of a lock of 
hair from one side of the head, and a bit of 
flesh from the arm on the opposite side of 
the body, and casting them into the fire ; by 
this sacrifice of a part the whole was rep- 
resented, the prediction fulfilled and the 
man permitted to live. From the ritual of 
the Corn, sung when the priest distributed 
the kernels to indicate that the time for 
planting had come, we learn that these ker- 
nels were the little portions which would 
draw to themselves the living corn. In the 
ritual sung over the Sacred Buffalo Hide 
prior to the hunt the same idea is present, 
that in the continuity of life the part is ever 
connected with the whole, and that the 
Sacred Buffalo Hide was able to bring within 
reach the living animal itself. 

Limitation in Totems. — The totem opened 
a means of communication between man 
and the various agencies of his environ- 
ment, but it could not transcend the power 
of its particular species ; consequently all 
actions were not equally potent. Men who 
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saw the Bear in their visions were liable to 
be wounded in battle, as the bear was slow 
of movement, clumsy and easily trapped, 
although a savage fighter when brought to 
bay. Winged forms, such as the Eagle, 
having greater range of sight than the crea- 
tures which traveled upon the ground, 
could bestow upon the men to whom they 
came in the dream the gift of looking into 
the future and foretelling coming events. 
Thunder gave the ability to control the ele- 
ments, and the authority to conduct certain 
religious rites. 

Despite the advantages to be derived 
from the possession of certain totems, the 
inculcations given when the youth was in- 
structed in the rite of the vision, and 
taught the prayer he was to sing, forbade 
him to ask for any special gift, or the sight 
of any particular thing ; he was simply to 
wait without fear, and to accept without 
question,whatever Wa-kon/-da might vouch- 
safe to send him. No man was able to 
choose his personal totem, but it was the 
general belief of the people that the power- 
ful animals and agencies were apt to be 
drawn toward those who possessed natural 
gifts of mind and strength of will. 

Nature of the Totems. — The totems of the 
Omahas referred to animals, the Bear, the 
Buffalo, the Deer, the Birds, the Turtle 
and Beptiles ; to the Corn ; to the elements, 
the Winds, the Earth, the Water and 
Thunder. There was nothing among them 
which in any way represented the human 
family, nor was there any trace of ancestor 
worship ; the relation between the man and 
his totem did not lie along the line of 
natural kinship, but rested upon the pe- 
culiarities in his theory of nature, in which 
the will and ability to bring to pass, which 
he was conscious of within himself, he pro- 
jected upon the, universe which encom- 
passed him. The rite of the vision was a 
dramatization of his abstract ideas of life 
and nature, and the totem was the rep- 



resentation of the vision in a concrete 
form. 

THE SOCIAL TOTEM AND WHAT IT STOOD FOB 
IN THE TRIBE. 

We have thus far seen the influence of 
the totem upon the individual. We are 
now to trace it as exerted upon groups of 
people ; in the religious societies ; in the 
Ton'-won-gdhore, or gens; and in the de- 
velopment and organization of the tribe. 

Religious Societies. — The totem's simplest 
form of social action was in the religious 
societies, whose structure was based upon 
the grouping together of men who had 
received similar visions. Those who had 
seen the Bear made up the Bear society ;. 
those to whom the Thunder or Water be- 
ings had come formed the Thunder or the 
Pebble society. The membership came 
from every kinship group in the tribe, blood 
relationship was ignored, the bond of union 
being a common right in a common vision. 
These brotherhoods gradually developed a 
classified membership with initiatory rites, 
rituals and officials set apart to conduct 
the ceremonials. 

The function of the totem in the societies 
was intermediate between that of the indi- 
vidual totem and the totem in its final 
social office, where it presided over an arti- 
ficial structure, in which natural conditions 
were in part overruled and the people in- 
evitably bound together. In some of the 
tribes of the linguistic group to which the 
Omahas belong, where the political struc- 
ture of the gens is apparently weak and 
undeveloped, the religious societies exist 
and are powerful in their organization. 
This fact, with other evidence which can- 
not be detailed here owing to its complex 
nature, together with the similarity trace- 
able between the rituals and ceremonies of 
these religious societies, and those incident 
to the inauguration of gentile and tribal 
oflicers, makes it seem probable that the 
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training and experience derived from the 
working of these earlier societies had 
taught the leaders among the Omahas and 
their close cognates certain lessons in or- 
ganization, by which they had profited dur- 
ing the formative period of the artificial 
social structure of the Tow'-won-gdhon, or 
gens. 

The Ton'-won-gdhon. — The word Ton' -won- 
gdhow means a place of dwellings where 
kindred dwelt together. There were ten 
Tow'-won-gdhon u-zhu — dominant, ruling 
Ton'-won-gdhow, or gentes, in the Omaha 
tribe. These gentes practice exogomy, and 
traced their descent only through the father. 
Each gens had its particular name, which 
referred directly or symbolically to its to- 
tem, which was kept in mind by the prac- 
tice of tabu. There was also a set of names 
peculiar to each gens, all having the same 
reference, one of which was bestowed upon 
each child ; an Omaha's gentile name, there- 
fore, would at once reveal his kinship group 
or gens. This name was proclaimed at the 
time of the ceremony attendant upon the 
cutting of the first lock of hair. After this 
ceremony the child's hair was cut in a 
fashion to symbolize the totem of its gens, 
and each spring, until it was about seven 
years of age, this peculiar trimming of the 
hair was repeated. The teaching of this 
object lesson, so placed before the children, 
was reenforced by their training in the strict 
observance of the special tabu of their 
gentes, holding ever before them the pen- 
alties for its violation, of blindness, physical 
deformity and disease. 

There were religious rites peculiar to each 
gens in which the members did homage to 
the special power represented by the gentile 
totem. In these ceremonies the hereditary 
chiefs of the gens were the priests. It is 
easy to see why the totem was never for- 
gotten, why its sign was borne through life, 
and at last put upon the dead, in order that 
they might be at once recognized by their 



kindred, and not wander as they passed into 
the spirit world. 

Office of the Totem in the Gens. — In the early 
struggle for existence the advantages accru- 
ing from a permanent kinship group, both 
in resisting aggression and in securing a 
food supply, could not fail to have been 
perceived; and, if the people were to 
become homogeneous and the practice of 
exogomy continue, some expedient must 
have been devised by which permanent 
groups could be maintained and kinship 
lines be defined. The common belief of the 
people, kept virile by the universal practice 
of the rite of the vision, furnished this ex- 
pedient — a device which could be under- 
stood and accepted by all — the concrete sign 
of the vision, the totem of the leader, he 
whose abilities and prowess evinced super- 
natural favor and won for his followers 
success and plenty. 

From a study of the minutiae of the 
customs and ceremonies within the gens, it is 
apparent that their underlying purpose was 
to impress upon the people the knowledge 
and the duties of kindred, and that one of 
the most important of these duties was the 
maintenance of the union of the gens. This 
union of kindred we find to have been 
guarded by the agency of the totem. The 
name of the gens, the personal names of its 
members and the practice of tabu — obliga- 
tory upon all persons, except the hereditary 
chiefs, while they were officiating in the 
gentile rites pertaining to the totem — in- 
dicate a common allegiance to a super- 
natural presence believed to preside over 
the gens by virtue of its relation to the 
common ancestor. These rites did not im- 
ply ancestor worship, but were a recog- 
nition of the special power represented by 
the totem. We also find that th.e gentile 
totem did not interfere with a man's free- 
dom in seeking his personal totem, nor of 
his use of it when desiring help from the 
mysterious powers. The gentile totem gave 
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no immediate hold upon the supernatural, 
as did the individual totem to its possessor ; 
outside the rites already referred to, it 
served solely as a mark of kinship, and its 
connection with the supernatural was mani- 
fest only in its punishment of the viola- 
tion of tabu. Briefly stated, the inculca- 
tion of the gentile totem was that the 
individual belonged to a definite kinship 
group, from which he could never sever 
himself without incurring supernatural 
punishment. 

Social growth depended upon the estab- 
lishment of distinct groups and the one 
power adequate for the purpose was that 
which was believed to be capable of enforc- 
ing the union of the people by supernatu- 
rally inflicted penalties. The constructive 
influence of the totem is apparent in the 
unification of the Tow'-wow-gdhon, or gens, 
without which the organization of the 
tribe would have been impossible. 

The Influence of the Religious Societies upon 
the Gens. —In the religious societies the 
people were made familiar with the idea 
that a common vision could create a sort 
of brotherhood. This fraternity was recog- 
nized and expressed by the observance 
of rites and ceremonies, in which all the 
members took part, setting forth the pecu- 
liar power of the totem. The influence of 
this training in the religious societies is 
traceable in the structure of the gens, where 
the sign of a vision, the totem, became the 
symbol of a bond between the people, aug- 
menting the natural tie of blood relation- 
ship in an exoganious group. "We find this 
training further operative in the establish- 
ment of rites and ceremonies in honor of 
the gentile totem, which bore a strong re- 
semblance to those already familiar to the 
people in the societies. In the gens the 
hereditary chief was the priest, and this 
centralization of authority tended to foster 
the political development of the gens. 

Related Totems. — Certain fixed habits of 



thought among the Omahas growing out of 
their theories and beliefs concerning nature 
and life — upon which the totem was based 
— present a curious mixture of abstractions 
and anthropomorphism, blended with prac- 
tical observations of nature. Thus, in the 
varied experiences of disintegration and 
coalescing during past generations, com- 
posite gentes came into existence through 
the supposed affinity of totems. Out of the 
ten Omaha gentes, three only observe a 
single tabu ; the other seven were com- 
posed of sub-groups, called Ton'-won-gdho» 
u-zhiwga (u-zhinga, a small part), each of 
•which had its own special tabu, obligatory 
upon its own members only, and not upon 
the other sub-groups of the gens. While 
there was no common totem in a com- 
posite gens, the totems of the sub-groups 
which formed such gens had a kind of 
natural relation to each other ; the objects 
they symbolized were more or less affiliated 
in the natural world, as, for example, in 
the Mon/-dhin-ka-ga-7»e gens (the earth 
makers), where the totems of the sub- 
groups represented the earth, the stone 
and the animals that lived in holes in the 
ground, as the wolf. 

The relation between the totems of com- 
posite gentes is not always patent ; it fre- 
quently exists because of fancied resem- 
blances, or from a subtle association 
growing out of conditions which have se- 
quence in the Indian mind, although dis- 
connected and at variance with our own 
observation and reason. 

The Totem in the Tribal Organization. — The 
families within a gens pitched their tents 
in a particular order or form, which was 
that of a nearly complete circle, an open- 
ing being left as an entrance way into the 
the enclosed space. This encampment was 
called by the untranslatable name Hu'- 
•dhu-ga. When the entire tribe camped to- 
gether, each of the ten gentes, while still 
preserving its own internal order, opened 
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its line of tents and became a segment of 
the greater tribal Hu'-dhu-ga, in which 
each gens had its fixed unchangeable posi- 
tion, so that the opening of the tribal Hu'- 
dhu-ga was always between the same two 
gentes. Both these gentes were related to 
Thunder. That upon the right, as one en- 
tered the circle, was the Iw-shta'-thun-da 
—flashing eye — known as the Thunder 
gens or people. To a sub-group of this gens 
belonged the right of consecrating the child 
to the Thunder god, in the ceremony of 
cutting the first lock of hair ; another sub' 
group kept the ritual used in filling the 
Sacred Tribal Pipes. On the left of the en- 
trance camped the We'-zhin-shte — a sym- 
bolic name, probably meaning the represent- 
atives of anger. The "We'-zhin-shte were 
Elk people, having in charge the Sacred 
Tent of War, in which the worship of 
Thunder, as well as all the rites pertaining 
to war, of which Thunder was the god, 
took place. 

It would lead too far afield to follow at 
great length the inter-relations of the 
gentes ; or the dominance of position and 
leadership in tribal rites and ceremonies 
conceded to certain gentes ; or to indicate 
the scars left upon the Hu'-dhu-ga by the 
breaking away of groups of kindred; or the 
the devices used to keep intact an ancient 
form and order. The point to be borne in 
mind is that the position of the gentes in 
the tribe, and the interlacing of their func- 
tions, were regulated by the ascription of 
different powers to their totems, and that 
the unification and strengthening of the 
gens depended upon the restraining fear of 
supernatural punishment by the totemic 
powers. 

In this rapid review of Omaha beliefs and 
customs connected with the totem, many 
observances have not even been mentioned ; 
and of those indicated, the details have had 
to be omitted in order to keep strictly 
within the limits of our subject, but the 



fundamental ideas which have been briefly 
considered will be found to underlie all 
rites and ceremonies within the tribe, 

IAnguistic Evidence as to the Totem. — We 
turn now to the language for further evi- 
dence as to the import of the totem. 

The name of the concrete sign of the 
vision is WaAu'-be, a sacred thing. The 
word is applied to sacred objects other than 
the totem, such as the Sacred Pole, the 
Sacred Tents, the Sacred Tribal Pipes, etc. 

The name of a religious society always 
included the name of the manifestation of 
the vision of its members ; for instance, the 
Bear society was called Wa'-tha-be i'-dha-e- 
dhe, literally rendered is: the Bear with 
or by compassion ; that is, those upon whom 
the Bear had compassion. I'-dha-e-dhe 
implies that this compassion, this pity, was 
aroused by a human being making a per- 
sonal appeal, either by his destitute appear- 
ance or the movable character of his sup- 
plication. Usage forbade the application 
of this word to any emotion excited by 
animal life ; it could only express a feeling 
between man and man, or between man and 
the manifestation of Wa-kon'-da. It did 
not represent an abstract idea, as of a vir- 
tue, but a feeling awakened by direct con- 
tact with need. In the prayer already cited 
as a part of the rite of the vision the man 
makes a direct appeal to Wa-kon'-da 
(' Wa-kon'-da ! here needy I stand'), and 
reference to this act is made in the employ- 
ment of the word i'dha-e-dhe in the term 
designating the religious societies. 

The name of a gens indicated its totem 
or the characteristic of the group of totems 
in a composite gens. "When the people of 
a gens were spoken of in reference to their 
totem the word i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe was used 
immediately following that of the totem; for 
instance, the Thunder people — the Iri- 
sh ta'-thun- da gens — were called In-gdhan- 
i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe ; in-gdhan', thunder: 
i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe is a composite word, 
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meaning: they make themselves a people 
with ; that is, with thunder they make 
themselves or become a people. The We'- 
zhin-shte gens, the Elk people, were called 
On-pa i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe — on-pa, elk ; with 
the Elk they make themselves a people. 
The word i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe clearly in- 
dicates the constructive character of the 
totem in the gens. 

The set of names which belonged to each 
gens referred to the sign or totem of a family 
group ; these names were called ni'-ki-e — 
spoken by a chief, or originated by a chief. 
The word ni'-ki-e points to the formative 
period when means were being devised to 
transform the family into a distinct political 
group; it argues a central authority, a man, 
a chief; the individual names which he 
bestowed allude solely to the power behind 
the chief, the manifestation of his vision 
represented by his totem, in the favor of 
which he and his kindred had made them- 
selves a people, i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe. 

The Osage equivalent of the Omaha word 
i'-ni-ka-shi-ki-dhe is zho'-i-ga-ra, meaning 
associated with. The Otoe word used for 
the same purpose is ki'-gra-jhe, they call 
themselves. 

The word for tribe u-ki'-te, when used as 
a verb, means to fight, to war against out- 
side enemies, indicating that the need of 
mutual help impelled the various Ton'-won- 
gdhow (gentes) to band together for self- 
preservation ; but the order of their group- 
ing was, as we have seen, controlled by 
their totems. 

Summary.— In the word for tribe, in the 
formation of the gens within the tribe, and 
in the rite which brought the individual 
into what he believed to be direct communi- 
cation with Wa-kon'-da, we trace the work- 
ings of man's consciousness of insecu- 
rity and dependence, and see his strug- 
gles to comprehend his environment 
and to bring himself into helpful relations 
with the supernatural. And we find 



in this study of the Omaha totem 
that, while the elements, the animals and 
the fruits of the earth were all related to 
man through a common life, this relation 
ran along discrete lines, and that, his ap- 
peal for help once granted, relief could only 
be summoned by means of the Wa-A.u'-be, 
the sacred object, the totem, which brought 
along its special line the desired supernat- 
ural aid. 

It is noteworthy that the totems of indi- 
viduals, as far as known, and those of the 
gentes, represented the same class of ob- 
jects or phenomena, and as totems could be 
obtained in but one way — through the rite 
of the vision — the totem of a gens must 
have come into existence in that manner, 
and must have represented the manifesta- 
tions of an ancestor's vision, that of a man 
whose ability and opportunity served to 
make him the founder of a family, of a 
group of kindred who dwelt together, fought 
together and learned the value of united 
strength. 

Alice C. Fletcher. 
Peabody Museum, Haevaed University. 



MULTIPLE-CYLINDER STEAM-ENGINE* 

The following is a very brief abstract of 
the paper presented to the American Society 
of Mechanical Engineers, by Messrs. Thurs- 
ton and Brinsmade, at the last convention, 
New York, Deceber 2, 1897 : 

The paper was a statement of the results of 
the experimental investigation of the rela- 
tive efficiency of standard forms of com- 
pound and triple-expansion engines and a 
newly introduced type in which the high- 
pressure cylinder is given about one-half 
the size ordinarily assigned for a stated 
power, as compared with the magnitude of 
the low-pressure cylinder. Remarkably 

•Presented at the New York meeting (December, 
1897) of the American Society of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, forming part of Volume XIX. of the Trans- 
actions, 



